
“It is our duty to fight 
for our freedom 
It is our duty to win ” 

— Assata Shakur 
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Iran 

[Continued from page 6] 

opposition to the Shah’s handpicked 
replacement, Shahpur Bakhtiar. It’s all 
but unanimous. According to the 
Washington Post, the “only clear sup- 
port for Bakhtiar’s effort to bring a 
‘true democracy’ to Iran seems to be 
coming from the U.S. government.” 
Hardly surprising, given the fact that 
the Shah’s departure was first an- 
nounced in Washington. The Iranian 
people learned about it much later. The 
French daily Le Monde aptly called the 
whole business an “American opera- 
tion.” 

Short of a miracle, Bakhtiar’s 
government has no future. Following 
the Shah’s flight, which Khomeini call- 
ed “the first step” toward ending the 
Pahlavi dynasty altogether, the 
78-year-old ayatollah urged that 
demonstrations and strikes against 
Bakhtiar continue. □ 



Credit: Gazette 



Assata Shakur Fights 
Another Prison Transfer 


by Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Black activist 
Assata Shakur is facing another battle 
in what appears to be a never ending 
Federal-State vendetta against her. Im- 
prisoned at the Federal Correctional 
Institution For Women in Alderson, 
West Virginia, Shakur is now fighting 
against another transfer to avoid even 
greater repressive confinement. 

This time, New Jersey prison of- 
ficials are claiming that she should be 
put into another maximum security 
prison rather than be released into 
general population — to halt interaction 
with other prisoners. The maximum 
security unit (MSU) at Alderson, which 
opened less than two years ago with 
much fanfare about the increase of 
crimes by women, closed early this year 
after a storm of public protest. Prison 
activists had charged that selection for 
the MSU has always been arbitary and 
often directed at politically active 
women: Alderson has also housed 
Lolita Lebron, one of the four Puerto 
Rican Nationalists who shot at 
members of the U.S. Congress in the 
1950’s and Rita D. Brown, a member of 
the Seattle-based George Jackson 
Brigade which allegedly robbed several 
banks in the northwest region. 

While most of the other women in 
the maximum security unit have been 
released into the prison’s general 
population, Shakur along with three 
others have been placed in admin- 
sitrative segregation. This despite the 
fact that for two months prior to a 
January 9 meeting with officials at 
Alderson, she and the other MSU 
women had participated in a 
“stratification program” supposedly 
designed to work the women into 
general population on a gradual basis. 
In this program, Shakur worked with a 
mechanics crew, attended art classes 
once a week and engaged in other 
workshop activities without escort. But 
re-entry is slow and often inmates are 
kept in isolation. Prison actvists have 
criticized Alderson’ s “stratification 
program” for its allegedly arbitrary 
and vaguely defined purpose. Except 
for its endorsement of behavior 
modification, no written description of 
the program has yet appeared. 

One of the primary targets of a well- 
planned attack on the Black move- 
ment, Shakur was arrested in 1973 in a 
“shoot- fir st-and-ask-questions-later’ ’ 
attack by New Jersey State Troopers 
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which killed New York Black Panther 
Party leader Zayd Shakur and a state 
trooper. Assata Shakur has spent most 
of the five years since her arrest behind 
bars locked in solitary confinement. 
Although she had been sought by 
police under six indictments before the 
shooting, Shakur has never been con- 
victed of anything except being present 
at her own arrest and the gunfire that 
accompanied it. Government officials 
have failed to obtain a conviction on 
any of the other charges. 

Previous Imprisonment 

For over a year and a half before her 
conviction in New Jersey, when Shakur 
was still an unconvicted, pre-trial de- 
tainee, she was kept in a dungeon- 
basement at the Middlesex County Jail 
for Men, in New Brunswick, N.J. 
under a 24-hour-a-day watch. The state 
of New Jersey then transferred her to 
Alderson, 600 miles from the attorneys 
who were appealing her conviction. 
The state alleged that she was a security 
risk and constituted a high potential 
mark for escape. This assertion ob- 
viously still prevails even though after 
almost six years of imprisonment, 
Shakur has never been a disciplinary 
problem, has made no effort to escape, 
nor was ever the object of any escape 
attempt. 

During recent arguments on an ap- 
peal of her transfer, for example, the 
Deputy Attorney General of New 
Jersey openly declared that although 
the state housed many prisoners who 
had been convicted of the murder of 
police officers, “[Tjhere had never 
been a JoAnne Chesimard [Assata 
Shakur].” He then went on to declare 
that her explosive potential was best il- 
lustrated by the actions of her co- 
defendant Sundiata Acoli (Clark 
Squire), who the DA charged had been 
involved in a “savage prison escape” 
at Trenton State Prison. The DA 
didn’t mention the fact that the murder 
indictment against Sundiata stemming 
from the alleged escape attempt had 
been dropped at the request of the state 
itself. 

After this the DA stated flatly that 
the New Jersey Department of Correc- 
tions would never permit Shakur to 
enter general prison population in any 
institution in any state or jurisdiction. 

While a transfer back to New Jersey 
would bring Shakur closer to her fami- 
ly and lawyers, Shakur’s supporters are 
still worried. Understandably so, given 
the history of her imprisonment and 
the current attempt to keep her out of 
general population at Alderson. As 
Evelyn Williams, one of Shakur’s at- 
torneys wrote in a letter to LNS: 
“. . ,[l]f the vindictiveness toward 
Assata remains unchecked, there will 
be unparalleled, arbitrary moving of 
prisoners across the United States at 
any time, to any place, absent any 
reason, entirely dependent on the 
willful and irresponsible aberrations of 
State Correctional Officials.” □ 

♦ ♦ * 

Special thanks to Evelyn Williams for 
most of this information. 
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Critics Charge Foot-Dragging 
On Asbestos Danger in Schools 


NEW YORK (LNS)— For four 
decades asbestos companies have 
knowingly suppressed evidence that the 
fireproofing substance used in 
building construction is a cancer- 
causing agent. Now, however, after 
prodding by workers who have been 
exposed to asbestos and parents of 
children attending schools where pieces 
of the substance are constantly flaking 
off ceilings and walls, something is 
starting to happen. 

At a recent congressional hearing on 
the use of asbestos, Dr. Phillip 
Polakoff, director of the Berkeley, 
California-based Western Institute for 
Environmental Science estimated that 
since the early 1940’s more than 10 
million workers in the industry have - 
been exposed to asbestos. Of the four 
mi tlTon who were heavily exposed, 2Q - . 
to 25 percent have died of lung cancer, 
seven to 10 percent ot lung membra ne 
cancer and eight to nine percent of 
g astro-intestinal cance r. P olakol'T p i in- 
j ected that within 30~ years! 7 percent 
o f all cancer cases detected in the UtSt 
will be attributed to asbestos. 


Exposure in Schools 

And the exposure of children is just 
as alarming. In Washington, D.C., for 
example, six schools are currently hav- 
ing their ceilings replaced in an effort 
to eliminate the danger posed by expos- 
ed asbestos. In New York City, angry 
parents forced the Board of Education 
to reveal that a threat of exposure to 
asbestos existed in at least 200 of the 
schools constructed during the period 
from the late 1960’s to the early ’70’s. 
Clean-up campaigns going on there 
shut down several schools temporarily. 

Still, there are many including Diana 
Morales, a member of a New York 
school board district where two 
asbestos-contaminated schools are 
located, and Environmental Defense 
Fund (EDF) lawyer Bob Rauch who 
feel that federal and state officials 
aren’t working fast enough. 

“With all the evidence that has been 
presented to us by experts,” Morales 
charges, “We still don’t know if it’s 
one asbestos fiber or one million that 
will cause cancer. While the experts 
make their final determination, we are 
letting children’s lives hang in the 
balance.” 

This sentiment was echoed by Rauch 
and also by the EDF, which has filed a 
petition with the government stating 
that one out of every six schools may 
have been sprayed with asbestos. 

“Potentially millions of children in 
thousands of public schools are 
needlessly being subjected to a cancer 
risk of unknown magnitude,” Rauch 
told a reporter for the Daily World. 
“While the full extent of the problem 
remains unknown, the evidence to date 
shows that in many schools children 
are exposed to levels of asbestos too far 
in excess of those in [circulating] air 
and equal to levels of asbestos 
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associated with the increased risk of 
cancer." 

According to the EDF, only slightly 
more than 6,000 of the more than 
87,000 public schools across the coun- 
try have been inspected. But of these, 
one-sixth have been found to contain 
asbestos in the air or in sprayed 
material. The greatest danger exists in 
schools in poor areas where asbestos- 
containing material has become visibly 
damaged and levels of the substance 
have been found to be as high as 100 
dimes the typical outdoor level 

Of those schools that have been in- 
spected, says the EDF, the largest 
number which showed asbestos in 
samples were in California, Connec- 
ticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Y ork and Oregon. 

Feeble Response Expected 

Despite all of this, the congressional 
subcommittee considering the dangers 
of asbestos is expected to do nothing 
more than ask for a bill to provide free 
X-ray examinations for everyone who 
has been exposed to asbestos. No 
criminal action is planned. Board of 
Education officials, for their part, are 
telling persistent parents that there is 
not enough money to redo con- 
taminated buildings totally. 

And the asbestos industry itself, for 
years satisfied to merely conceal infor- 
mation of the dangers posed by 
asbestos is now showing up at congres- 
sional hearings charging that the 
widespread accusations are 
“categorically wrong.” The industry is 
also checking out sites in Third World 
countries where it can more “freely” 
produce the cancer-causing agent and 
at a cheaper price. □ 


(See packet 941 for background infor- 
mation) 

Jury Acquits Doctors In 
Serena Sterilization Case 


NEW YORK (LN'S)— A jury in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania struck an im- 
portant blow against arbitrary and 
racist removal of children from Native 
American homes in mid- January but 
upheld what Norma Jean Serena had 
charged was an equally arbitrary and 
racist sterilization. Serena’s case 
against hospital and welfare officials 
had finally come to trial almost eight 
years after she charged that Welfare 
Department social workers placed her 
children in foster homes and had her 
sterilized against her will. 

The verdict, arrived at by an all- 
white jury of six men and two women, 
declared that the two social workers 
were guilty of misrepresenting Serena’s 
case and placing her children in foster 
homes under false pretences. As com- 
pensation for that injustice and the 
three years Serena spent battling to get 
her children back, the court awarded 
her $17,000. It was the first decision of 
its kind ever handed down and was 
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hailed bv the press in as ii 

victory lor Serena. , - ; i 

According to Carol Rogers of 
Women Against ; Sterilization; ? Abuse, 
however, “It was a loss. Qn the issue 
of sterilization abuse, the jury said that 
Serena gave consent and acquitted 
both the doctors and a > male [ social 
worker. They said she gave informed 
consent, although the paper she. had 
signed was dated the < day ? after ■ the 
operation. The doctor saidj that he h ; ad 
explained the operation; to Serena 
before, and she had agreed to it. 
Serena was very disappointed with the 
ruling.” toe /.;-•/ n r/vo uT. 

Documents presented in evidence at 
the trial showed that the doctors had 
accepted the social workers’ assessment 
1 and cited 4 ‘ socioeconomic reasons • ’ as 
the medical grounds for sterilization; □ 


Abortion ill Italy:; r 
Humiliation, Not liberation ■ ■ 


By Belinda Sifford 

NEW YORK (HealthRight/LNS)— 
At the end of June a group of feminists 
and sympathetic health care workers 
took oyer a ward in Rome’s largest 
hospital, the Policlinico.The wartf was 
supposed, to have been used to provide 
abortion procedures until the hospital 
director went back on his promise. 
Women then moved into action; and 
put the ward into working order. They 
operated the , abortion clinic for three 
months, withstood two police . raids 
and finally were forced put by a third 
police attack. 

How could this happen in a country 
which has just passed an abortion law 
hailed as the most “progressive” in 
Europe? 

While ? the western t pre^ uhas ; jbent 
over backwards to praise the law and 
show its smooth implementation in this 
country surrounding Vatican City, 
feminists, Radicals (members of the 
civil? libertarian Radical party*#] group 
in the forefront of the abortion strug- 
gle) and some leftists have once again 
taken up the abortion -fight. Their 
predictions about the law were right; It 
will not make safe, free abortions a 
reality. Here’s why. ; 

In theory, the law gives a woman the 
right to abort within the first 90 days of 
pregnancy, but in practice, she must 
have nerves of steel to fight h^r way 
through bureaucratic red tape, medical 
intimidation and indifference], church 
pressure, and, in many instances, small 
town prejudice, As the law states, prior 
to requesting an ; abortion a woman 
must have a doctor certify her need to 
abort. Should a doctor refuse such cer- 
tification, the woman must find 
another doctor or, go home to 
“rethink” her decision. The law man- 
dates a one-week waiting period before 
the woman can return to the doctor 
who at this time must give her the cer- 
tification; The requirements for physi- 
cian approval and a waiting period 
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relied I he politicians’ view that women 
lack the ability to arrive at such a deci- 
sion on their own, and that a doctor’s 
opinio n , has gr eat 6 r value than that of a 
woman who wishes to abort. % 

The bill has other negative aspects. 
First,, wdihen under 18 must obtain 
writl|n<^t^i|si6ni fr|)m )a parent or 
guardian/ ; Which in effect means they 
ardfbrcecHb seCk ihegM^nd^ £xf>ensive 
clandestine abortions or obtain them 
outside the country. Second, abortions 
can only be. performed in hospitals, not 
in doctors offices or any Outpatient 
clinics. : Given the conditions in a 
typical Italian hospital — notoriously 
overcrowded^ ; understaffed^ and 
malfunctioning — it’s easy to see the 
potential problems. 

, Finally, the law provides the right 
for anyone, Jo refuse to participate in 
abortion on the grounds of conscien- 
tious objection. Whereas, the military 
excuses conscientious objectors , (COs) 
from service only after a review board 
determines < legitimate motivation, no 
such control has been written into the 
abortion Jaw.; , •• Most hospital ad- 
ministrators are Christian Democrats 
vfntemhers of the conservative Vatican- 
backed ruling party of Italy); and! are 
signing the CO list being passed around 
leach hospital. 

Most doctors are under pressure to 
side with the hospital administration; 
in fact, their careers : are threatened 
i should they do otherwise. ; Doctors de- 
> pend on an administrative blessing for 
; practicing <; the type and quantity of 
work they desire; O^ce agreeing Jo per- 
Iform >abortions; it is insinuated, par- 
ticulariylin;pfivate hospitals/ that these 
f are the only procedures they’ll be do- 
ingi Throughout The country - only a 
Timalli percentage; of obHgyn ? s are per- 
■> forming abortions— -2 out of 10 at one 
hospital 7 out of 18 at another, 2 out 
of 21, and so on down; to those 
hospitals where not a single doctor has 
consented. And to top it all, doctors 
are limited by law to allotting only 5 to 
25 percent of their time to “minor” 
proceduf es such as abortions. 

Unfortunately, conscientious objec- 
tion doesn’t stop with 1 the ad- 
mMisrthtorsdr the bfegyp’s: the recep- 
tionist at the admitting desk, the nurse 
on the Ward, the lab technician and the 
anesthesiologist in the procedure room 
can allbeCOs; The anesthesiologists 
are particularly important because 
practically all abortions are D&G’s: the 
doctors refuse to buy the equipment 
necessary for vacuhm aspiration afeor- 
tibhs. fSiidi- a requisition wouldidm- 
■ ^Mcitly Commit them To permanent 
abortion delivery.) 

, With most abortion facilities requir- 
ing at least an overnight stay (a profit- 
able excess!), even a hospital cook can 
join the list of COs. by refusing to assist 
in the abortion service, thus causing 
further delay and confusion. Pope 
Paul added Jo all this by forbidding 
nursing nuns from working in state and 
private ob-gyn wards where abortions 
Wembeing performed. . 

The.* result is that major urban 
hospitals are carrying out 7 to 25 abor- 
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tions a week. For most women this 
means waiting an anxious three to six 
weeks for a procedure date and when 
this date arrives, finding that no doctor 
is available, and being told to return 
another day. To add to this, those doc- 
tors in the ward or others “passing 
through” may be verbally abusive: 
“So, it’s another slaughter of the in- 
nocents today,” is just one example. 

What choices do Italian women 
have? Now that office abortions are 
specifically outlawed, a private practi- 
tioner charges upwards of $1,000, a 
price which supposedly compensates 
for the risk of a suspended license and 
the eight-year jail sentence established 
for violators of the law. Women’s 
groups that operated clandestine abor- 
tion clinics prior to enactment of the 
law have stopped for fear of reprisals, 
so they continue organizing package 
trips to London instead. 

Back street and self-induced abor- 
tions still exist. Since the passage of 
this “progressive” law, at least three 
women have died from improperly per- 
formed clandestine abortions. One of 
these women had medical certification, 
but was so tormented during her weeks 
of waiting that she tried to self-abort 
with a sharp instrument, ultimately 
perforating her uterus and hemorrhag- 
ing until she bled to death. When one 
newspaper rhetorically asked why 
another of the three hadn’t sought a 
legal abortion, its answer was, “In a 
small southern town where everyone 
knows you, it’s difficult to ask for cer- 
tification (probably from the one doc- 
tor in town, a person seen by everyone) 
fearing negative public opinion.” 

The political parties that backed the 
law have done nothing to actually put 
it into practice. Women, however, 
have. All over the country debates, 
meetings, leafleting, sit-ins and con- 
frontations with hospital ad- 
ministrators, doctors and public health 
officials have taken place. In July, a 
national coordinating committee of 
feminists was set up to assist the 
numerous nationwide protests. 

The occupation of the Policlinico 
was of major importance in uniting 
women. To date this hospital remains 
the only one in Rome that has perform- 
ed abortions for a significant number 
of women. During the occupation 
several Policlinico doctors, often after 
their regular shifts, did abortions with 
the assistance of a few volunteer 
nurses, hospital workers and the 
feminists themselves. They admitted 
patients, obtained supplies, sterilized 
the rooms and equipment and provided 
post-op care. The hospital administra- 
tion repeatedly promised to put on 
paid staff to replace the people par- 
ticipating in the occupation, but such 
staff failed to materialize. The ad- 
ministration also failed to produce a 
list of COs which the women wanted in 
order to investigate and bring charges 
against those doctors denying women 
the right to a safe, legal hospital abor- 
tion while performing illegal, expen- 
sive, private abortions on the side. 

What finally lead to the expulsion of 
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the Policlinico occupants was their ap- 
pearance in other wards of the ob-gyn 
section and their discussions with 
female patients about the kind of 
overall care they should be getting. 

Also of national importance was the 
recent conviction of Dr. Ethel di 
Gregorio, a gynecologist from An- 
cona. Dr. di Gregorio had signed the 
list of conscientious objectors at her 
hospital, yet she was willing to perform 
abortions at her office. She had in 
other words falsified her CO status. 
For the first time in Italian history, 
several women’s groups were able to 
present a class action suit in the name 
of Italian women, protesting di 
Gregorio’s action. Mysteriously, the 
hospital’s list of COs disappeared once 
the charges were brought, so the even- 
tual conviction was only on her 
performance of illegal office abor- 
tions. 

Ironically, the law has been suc- 
cessful on two fronts: exposing the 
medical profession for the 
hypocritical, privileged class that it is 
and uniting women to fight more ag- 
gressively for the kind of health care 
they want. They are demanding not on- 
ly better medical care, but a say in 
creating it, Providing safe, free abor- 
tions is only the initial battle. □ 


Lesbian Mother Wins 
Child Custody Case 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— The Michigan 
Supreme Court reversed two lower 
court decisions January 17, and 
restored custody of 12-year-old Jillian 
Miller to her lesbian mother. It was the 
first time the Michigan Supreme Court 
ruled in a lesbian parent’s favqr, 
establishing that lesbianism alone is 
not grounds for refusing custody. 

Margareth Miller, divorced from 
Jillian’s father since 1973, had had 
custody of her daughter until 1976 
when the father filed for custody. He 
won it in 1977, with the judge ruling 
that the father could provide a more 
“stable” home life. The judge 
repeatedly referred to Miller’s les- 
bianism as “sexual ambivalence”. This 
view was a major consideration in his 
decision. 

The January 17 reversal said, “The 
record does not present clear and con- 
vincing evidence that the change of 
custody is in the best interests of the 
child.” 

Child custody cases are supposed to 
take into account the “best interests of 
the children”. According to New York 
lesbian activist Linda Guthrie, though, 
“that can be very nebulous. A judge 
could rule that. . .a child might be sub- 
jected to teasing and embarrassment 
because of her or his parent’s sexual 
orientation, [and], . .it would be in 
their best interests to live with the other 
parent.” 
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In most cases, child custody is 
awarded to the heterosexual parent. 
Guthrie estimated that 98 percent of 
the cases involving a parent’s sexuality 
are lost. 

“When you go to court,” Barbara 
Levy of Lambda Legal Defense told 
LNS, “you start from point zero. 
Custody cases are different from most 
other legal cases in that the judge has 
almost absolute discretion, and does a 
case-by-case determination. In other 
words, a precedent is never really set 
because each case is different. 
However, the winning of a case does 
have a cumulative effect. 

“For example, until recently there 
was the assumption that because a 
parent was a lesbian or gay man, they 
were absolutely unfit as a parent. Due 
to education and publicity [about les- 
bian and gay men’s lifestyles] a judge 
doesn’t automatically say that 
anymore.” 

In the past few years, there have 
been nine documented cases of lesbian 
mothers receiving custody of their 
children. 

Custody Cases: Uphill Battle 
In one case, the Washington State 
Supreme Court ruled that lesbian 
mothers Sandra Schuster and 
Madeleine Issacson could retain 
custody of their children. Despite ex- 
tensive efforts by the former husbands, 
the court refused to change a lower 
court’s custody order. 

The women had originally won 
custody provided that they didn’t live 
together. When they moved into 
separate apartments across the hall 
from each other, they were taken back 
to court. 

According to Guthrie, “this is a 
common action. A case can always be 
taken back to court if there is a change 
of circumstance. For example, if you 
don’t live with your lover, and you 
start to, or if you’re not active in the 
lesbian community and you become ac- 
tive— for instance by having your pic- 
ture taken in a gay parade— then there 
is a change of circumstance and you 
can be taken back to court. In some 
sense you never have a victory, because 
the case can be challenged again and 
again until the child is 18.” 

In what is perhaps one of the most 
remarkable rulings, a Colorado judge 
awarded custody of four children to 
their lesbian mother and her lover in 
April, 1978. Noting that both 
Charlotte Peterson and her ex-husband 
Charles would be suitable parents, the 
judge nonetheless granted custody to 
Charlotte. Recommending that they 
work out a way for the children to visit 
with their father and his future wife, he 
stated, “the children hav[ing] the 
benefit of both the love and the affec- 
tion they have observed between 
Charlotte and Nora on the one hand 
and between Charles and Mary on the 
other hand. . .will have a well-rounded 
up-bringing and be able to develop into 
wonderful citizens of our 
community.” 

He also recognized the limitation a 
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woman faces when she has children to 
support and few skills that would 
enable her to earn a decent wage. He 
ordered that the children’s father pay 
substantial support money, making it 
possible for the mother to continue her 
education so that “. . .she will be in a 
position to earn more money than she 
would as a clerk typist or a key punch 
operator.” □ 


A Black Soldier Recalls 
Duty in Northern Ireland 


Editor’s Note: British soldiers con- 
tinue to kill and die in northern 
Ireland, defending England's bid to go 
down as not only the first but the last 
modern colonial power. At the same 
time, violence exported around the 
world during Britain's imperial expan- 
sion has come home to the streets of 
London and other cities in the form of 
clashes between non-white citizens of 
the empire and Anglo-Saxon natives. 

In the following article translated 
from the French leftist daily Libera- 
tion, the connection between these two 
aspects of Britain's colonial heritage is 
vividly illustrated— in the words of a 
Black musician from the London ghet- 
to who served with the British army in 
northern Ireland. A lthough the tour of 
duty described by Lloyd Hayes took 
place several years ago, the fighting in 
northern Ireland has changed little. 
And as Hayes himself points out, rising 
unemployment in recent years has 
heightened racial tensions in England, 
bringing closer the day when (< the 
British army will be used to defend the 
status quo in London just as it has been 
in Northern Ireland, " and at the same 
time forcing more and more young 
Blacks to enlist. 

PARIS (LNS)-Lloyd Hayes, 25 
years old: another former British 
soldier who recalls his tour of duty in 
Northern Ireland. A peculiarity never- 
theless: a Black musician from the 
Brixton ghetto in London, he recounts 
angrily his experiences as Her 
Majesty’s soldier, patrolling the streets 
and searching the republican in- 
habitants of Derry, in Northern 
Ireland. 

In those days, there were 4,000 
Blacks serving in the British army in 
Northern Ireland. More even than the 
British they were the targets of the sar- 
casm, not to mention the hatred of na- 
tionalist residents who didn’t under- 
stand how Jamaicans or other Blacks 
from Britain’s former colonies could 
serve in the occupation force in a com- 
munity as unfortunate as their own. 
Lloyd Hayes understands the sentiment 
perfectly: “I am convinced that in 
direct proportion to the increase in 
unemployment there will be more and 
more clashes like the one that took 
place at the Nottinghill Carnvial 
[where a traditional West Indian 
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festival turned into a pitched battle be- 
tween the Black community and police]. 
And in the end the British army will be 
used to defend the status quo in Lon- 
don just as it has been in Northern 
Ireland.” 

A Drummer for the Queen 

Hayes knows what he is talking 
about. At the age of 15, he enlisted in 
the Queen’s Junior Soldier Regiment 
as a drummer. Very quickly he came 
face to face with the role of the army in 
Northern Ireland: “We weren’t 

neutrals. When the officers referred to 
the Protestant unionists they would say 
‘our side.’ 

“Before we were shipped out to 
Ireland, an officer held a conference in 
the theater of our base in Dortmun, 
West Germany. He explained to us that 
the Soviets were behind the Catholics, 
that they were throwing oil on the fire 
to break up NATO and seize control of 
the naval base at Foyle [in Northern 
Ireland]. It’s sad to say, but most of 
my buddies believed it. . . 

“The Royal Irish Rangers, one of the 
Irish regiments in the British army, 
which are never posted to Ireland, was 
stationed not far from us in Germany. 
In the evenings, the British soldiers 
would make fun of them and tell racist 
jokes and ‘Irish stories.’ The Irish were 
furious and curiously they would often 
unite with the Blacks. But, in fact, it 
would truly make me feel sorry for 
them, because most of the time they ac- 
cepted the point of view of the hierar- 
chy. They didn’t want, like the Blacks, 
to become the butt of all the harass- 
ment and jokes.” 

In 1971, Lloyd Hayes was transfer- 
red from his regiment of cadets into a 
battalion of the “Queen’s Regiment” 
in Germany which was preparing to 
ship out for Ireland. He was astonished 
by the large number of Black soldiers. 
Clashes with white soldiers were fre- 
quent. “Blacks were punished more 
often than the others by the brass. For 
example, they banned playing reggae 
music which they considered subver- 
sive.” 

Training during this period consisted 
of courses on urban guerrilla warfare, 
techniques for setting up roadblocks 
and house-to-house searches and 
“methods of interrogation.” 

Derry 1971 

Then came time for the long- feared 
departure. The transfer to Derry for 
four months. “One of the things that 
struck me immediately was the total 
change in discipline. Offenses which 
would normally have brought severe 
punishment were ignored. You have to 
understand that we were sitting ducks 
for the IRA, so then we stepped all 
over the population. Our unit in- 
novated a new method for searches: 
bang on the door of a house, get the 
family out of bed, tear apart their mat- 
tresses and rip up the floorboards 
before smashing the tanks on the 
toilets to flood the home. . . 

“One day two soldiers were so 
ashamed of what had been done they 
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said that they wanted to leave their 
equipment behind, that the civilians 
would make better use of it! 

“What I couldn’t stand,” continued 
Hayes, “was the hatred that the Irish 
had for us, the Blacks in the British ar- 
my. But I understood the reasons for 
it. We, an exploited minority like 
them, were aiding their oppressors.” 

Hayes pointed out that this hatred 
came from the civilians, but that the 
IRA took care not to fire on Black 
soldiers in order to heighten divisions 
within the British army. Divisions 
which, according to the young musi- 
cian, touched off numerous incidents: 
“Blacks were singled out for night 
patrols; or at other times they had to 
patrol on foot while the English stayed 
hidden in armored cars. For my part, I 
was lucky to have a post as a radio 
operator. But there were often Blacks 
who refused to go out on patrol.” 

Finally the transfer back to Germany 
came: “The regiment was broken, 
demoralized. The first weekend three 
guys deserted, then three more the next 
week. There were so many guys who 
wanted to break their contract that a 
new regulation was instituted: you 
couldn’t quit the army until a new 
recruit was found to take your place; 
and that year there weren’t many 
recruits.” 

Now, Lloyd Hayes believes that 
unemployment is pushing more and 
more young Blacks to sign up: 
“They’re given a choice between the 
army and prison. It’s tragic. That is 
why I have decided to speak out about 
my experience.” □ 


Brazil Shuts Down Gay 
Newspaper, Questions Editors 


New York (LNS)— -Showing that it 
hasn’t lost its touch despite last June’s 
gestures toward liberalization, the 
Brazilian government has shut down 
Rio de Janeiro’s gay monthly Lampiao 
and threatened its editors with up to a 
year in prison. 

First published in April 1978, Lam- 
piao had managed in less than a year to 
boost its circulation to more than 
15,000 subscribers in 18 Brazilian cities 
and to become a major resource to 
gays throughout Latin America. In the 
process, it apparently tested the limits 
of government’s new-found liberalism 
once too often. The dictatorial regime, 
which outlaws all media references to 
armed struggle, torture and strikes, has 
accused the five members of 
Lampiao's editorial board of 
“outrages against public morality and 
good habits.” 

In a letter to Gay Community News 
Joao Antonio Masarenhas, one of the 
editors being questioned by the police, 
explained that Lampiao had published 
under “a consented freedom of the 
press. That means we have just the 
freedom we are allowed to by the 
military gang in power, and up to the 
point that gang decides we can’t go any 
further.” □ 
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(See packet # 942 for background on 
East Timor.) 

FRETILIN Leader Killed: 
“Our Struggle Continues” 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Nicolau dos 
Reis Lobato, president of the guerrilla 
movement which has resisted the In- 
donesian invasion of East Timor, was 
killed in action on January 1, just 45 
miles from the occupied capital of the 
small island nation. 

Lobato’ s death was officially con- 
firmed two days later in an announce- 
ment by the movement he helped build, 
the Revolutionary Front for the 
Liberation of East Timor (Fretilin). At 
the same time, Fretilin reaffirmed its 
belief that victory over Indonesia’s ar- 
my of occupation “becomes more cer- 
tain with each passing day.” 

That optimistic statement echoed 
Lobato’s own words in a speech broad- 
cast on May 20, the fourth anniversary 
of the founding of the Timorese in- 
dependence movement. “In these four 
short years,” Lobato stated then, “the 
people of East Timor have taken a 
great step forward, from four centuries 
of colonial domination to revolution. 
Four years and four centuries.” 

Those four short years have indeed 
witnessed a rapid-fire sequence of 
historic changes in East Timor— for- 
mation of an independence movement, 
mobilization of mass popular support, 
declaration of independence, invasion 
by Indonesian troops. And the most 
historic change of all is still being writ- 
ten in the guerrilla war of resistance 
which has bottled the Indonesians up 
in a few cities while starting the long 
process of building a new society in the 
surrounding countryside. 

The death of Nicolau Lobato cer- 
tainly represents a blow to Fretilin. But 
Fretilin policies have always aimed at 
reducing the distinction between 
leaders and followers, at developing 
leadership from among the people 
themselves. As the movement’s 
representative to the UN had stated in 
a recent interview, “Our president, 
Nicolau Lobato is all over the country 
working barefoot in the ricefields 
alongside the peasants.” 

And as Lobato himself stated at the 
end of his May 20 speech, Fretilin’s 
real strength lies in its support from the 
people. “The masses of the people are 
like a rampart of stone along our rocky 
coasts, against which they launch, im- 
potently, fresh waves of their 
murderous forces, only to see them 
smashed to pieces. With all our 
strength, we proclaim loud and clear: 
our struggle continues and victory is 
certain!” 

The same confidence resounded in a 
statement issued by Fretilin’s perma- 
nent mission in Mozambique after 
Lobato’s death: 

“The three years of people’s war 
waged by the Maubere [East Timorese] 
people under the leadership of the 
Fretilin Central Committee against the 


enemies have tempered genuine leaders 
who are ready at all times to hold aloft 
the banner of freedom and defend in- 
telligently, determinedly and 
courageously the most sacred interests 
of the Maubere people, national in- 
dependence, state sovereignty, ter- 
ritorial integrity and patriotic unity so 
that the victory of the Maubere people 
becomes more certain with each pass- 
ing day.” □ 


Mental Patients Protest Honoring 
of Thorazine Manufacturer 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Members of 
the Alliance for the Liberation of Men- 
tal Patients (ALMP) disrupted a cere- 
mony honoring Robert F. Dee in 
Philadelphia, January 13, at which Dee 
was scheduled to receive a “Doctor of 
Humane Letters.” 

Dee is chairperson of SmithKline In- 
corporated, a pharmaceutical company 
which manufactures thorazine and 
stelazine, two of the most frequently 
used and dangerous psychiatric drugs. 
They cause many undesirable, uncom- 
fortable and destructive physical and 
emotional reactions, which are 
medically labelled “side effects” but 
are in fact direct effects of the drugs 
making its users “manageable” and 
passive. These “side effects” include 
drowsiness, dryness of mouth, blurred 
vision, allergic skin rash, spasms of the 
muscles and sudden death. 

Over the past few years, the ALMP 
has made thorazine abuse one of its 
major issues. At the Philadelphia 
honorarium, one member from the 
Alliance stormed the stage, objected to 
Dee’s award and asked for equal time 
on the “microphone. He seized it and 
announced, “Robert F. Dee. . .has been 
choseh by the Medical College of Pen- 
nsylvania (MCP) for an honorary 
degree. As former mental patients and 
unwilling victims of SmithKline’ s pro- 
ducts — specifically the ‘tranquilizers’ 
Thorazine and Stelazine— we canot re- 
main silent as a man who profits from 
the daily suffering of thousands of 
people is honored by MCP as a 
‘humanitarian.’” As Alliance members 
have noted, Dee personally profitted 
from SmithKline’ s coffers in 1977 by 
$380,000. 

The drug executives and medical 
profession also sprang to action. The 
mike’s power was cut, temporarily 
silencing the ALMP activist. But two 
others took the stage, holding a banner 
which proclaimed, “Thorazine Kills.” 
Other members of the Alliance who 
were seated in the audience echoed the 
banner’s message. 

After the ceremony was over, the 
Alliance distributed leaflets explaining 
the action. Their purpose: to publicly 
embarass SmithKline into responding 
to their charges and to gain inexpensive 
media coverage. “If the purple tinge 
on Dee’s face was any indiction,” read 


the Alliance’s press release, 

‘ ‘ we. . . [really] struck a nerve. ’ ’ □ 

* * * 

ALMP can be reached at 112 S. 16th 
Street, Room 1305, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19101 . (215) 563-3828. 

ALMP, along with other anti- 
psychiatry groups in the country, is 
calling for a boycott of all products 
produced by SmithKline: Contac cold 
capsules, Sea & Ski products, Love 
Cosmetics, Sine Off nasal spray, and 
Allergy Relief Medicine (A.R.M.) 


Court Bars INS Tactic 
Against Activist Foreign Students 


By Chip Berlet 
Liberation News Service 

New York (LNS)— In the wake of 
the violent clash between Iranian 
students and the Los Angeles police 
outside the luxurious home of the 
Shah’s sister, the Carter Administra- 
tion has stepped up its campaign 
against foreign students who take part 
in demonstrations while studying at 
U.S. colleges. But at least one tactic 
has recently been ruled illegal by the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In December, the Fifth Circuit Court 
reversed and vacated the deportation 
order against Mehdi Mashi, an Iranian 
student at Galveston College in Texas. 
Meshi was forced to drop a four-credit 
„ physics course after being in jail for 12 
days at the request of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service (INS) 
following his arrest by Houston police 
for demonstrating without a permit. 
The dropped course lowered the 
number of credit hours Mashi passed 
that semester. And under the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Act non- 
immigrant students who pass fewer 
than 12 credits of courses in a single 
semester can be deported. 

The cburt noting wryly that Mashi 
had been forced to drop the course 
through the action of the INS, said the 
immigration laws were not designed to 
bring foreign students to the U.S. and 
then deport them “in the middle of a 
diligent and successful college career 
because they are forced to drop one 
course in the final weeks of one 
semester.” 

Despite the 12 credit rule, the INS 
cannot in the future employ the ques- 
tional tactic of holding a student until 
he or she is forced to drop courses, and 
then try to deport the student for fall- 
ing below 12 credits. 

And as one Iranian student in New 
York noted with glee after hearing that 
the Shah had finally flown out of the 
country, “Deportation isn’t much of a 
threat any more.” Where shipping a 
student back to Teheran and a Savak 
reception committee once amounted to 
about the same thing as a death 
sentence, deportation now could mean 
a free trip home. □ 
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New Evidence Exonerates Imani 
Implicates Officials in 
Murder of Prisoner 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Important 
new evidence has emerged in the case 
of Imani (Johnny Harris), the Black 
Alabama prisoner who sits on death 
row as a result of his alleged role in the 
death of a guard during a January 18, 
1974 protest against conditions at the 
infamous Atmore Prison Farm. The 
Birmingham Post-Herald reported on 
January 22 that white Alabama 
prisoner Jesse David Jett has come for- 
ward as a direct eye-witness to the 
death of guard Luell Barrow, as well as 
to the other death which occurred that 
day — that of prisoner leader George 
“Chagina” Dobbins. Dobbins, a Black 
prisoner, was chairman of the Inmates 
for Action (IFA), the prisoner group 
which led the protest. 

Jett states, according to the report, 
that Imani was not involved in the kill- 
ing of Barrow, who had been taken 
hostage at the beginning of the protest. 
And he further states that prison of- 
ficials murdered George “Chagina” 
Dobbins. 

Dobbins was shot during the sup- 
pression of the 1974 protest against 
beatings and inhumane conditions in 
Atmore. Although prison officials 
reported that Dobbins died from the 
shotgun wound, State Toxicologist 
Nelson Grubbs and all autopsy reports 
agreed that he died from “nine severe 
stab wounds to the face and head.” 

Until now, no eye-witness had iden- 
tified Dobbins’ killer, although several 
inmates testified that they had heard 
the prison warden threaten to kill Dob- 
bins. The Attorney General of 
Alabama, the Escambia County Grand 
Jury, and the U.S. Justice Department 
all terminated investigations of Dob- 
bins’ death with no indictments. 

For the death of the guard, however, 
the Alabama Attorney General’s office 
did manage in short order to indict, 
prosecute and convict four prisoners: 
Oscar Johnson (31 years); Lincoln 
Heard (life); Grover McCorvey (life); 
and Johnny Harris (death sentence). 
No evidence presented at any of the 
trials directly linked any of the defen- 
dants to Barrow’s death. The prisoners 
were convicted under a broad inter- 
pretation of Alabama’s aiding and 
abetting law on the basis of having par- 
ticipated in the protest. The state relied 
on testimony by prison officials such as 
former Warden Marion B. Harding to 
the effect that these particular defen- 
dants were the “ring leaders” of the 
rebellion. 

It was Harding, now chief of police 
in Auburn, Alabama, who ordered a 
shooting attack by guards on the 
unarmed prisoners in order to suppress 
the protest. According to Harding’s 
own testimony in the trial of State v. 
Grover McCorvey , he ordered guards 
to shoot Dobbins because the prisoner 
threw “a piece of commode” at him. 
Harding and other official witnesses 
offered no further information conccr- 
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ning Dobbins’ death. Several inmates 
witnesses testified, however, that Har- 
ding threatened, “Dobbins, you’re a 
walking dead man. You just don’t 
know it.” 

Now the Post-Herald reports that 
Jesse D. Jett recently filed a complaint 
in Federal District Court stating that he 
was shot at by a guard on September 
27, 1978 and alleging that he was 
“. . .transferred to the farm [Atmore] 
because he witnessed the murder of 
George Dobbins on January 18, 1974, 
while in lock-up at Fountain Correc- 
tional Center (Atmore Prison Farm), 
and J.O. Davis, [currently] Warden, 
and Willie Frank Hall, farm guard, 
had a part in this murder. At that time, 
J.O. Davis was Farm Supervisor, and 
Willie Frank Hall a farm guard.” 

In light of this new evidence, the 
Committee to Defend Imani (Johnny 
Harris) and Stop the Death Penalty has 
renewed its call that Harris and the 
other convicted prisoners be set free 
since they had no part in the death of 
guard Luell Barrow. The Committee 
also renewed its insistence that “an in- 
vestigation, indictments, and vigorous 
prosecution be undertaken against 
those officials responsible for the death 
of three inmate leaders: George 
“Chagina” Dobbins, murdered at At-r 
more, January 18, 1974; Tommy 
“Yukeena” Dotson, beaten to death 
by guards at Holman Prison, March 
12, 1974; and Frank X. Moore, hanged 
in his cell at Escambia County Jail on 
April 26, 1975.” □ 


The Army, Strikers and 
Religious Opposition: 
Shah’s House Comes 
Tumbling Down 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— With his once- 
absolute power eroded away by 
months of anti-government 
demonstrations and paralyzing strikes, 
the Shah of Iran fled into exile January 
16. And the people turned out to 
celebrate. In Teheran, exuberant 
crowds handed out cakes and tea to all 
and sundry; rose petals and carnations 
were thrown into the air and thrust into 
the barrels of soldiers’ rifles and 
machine guns. For the first time, 
troops rode in trucks displaying blown- 
up portraits of Ayatollah Khomeini, 
the Shi’ite Moslem leader who remains 
by far the best known and most widely 
followed opposition figure. 

While press reports headlined 
rumors of a military coup, events sug- 
gested that the Shah’s departure may 
have been hastened by realization that 
his last and firmest pillar of sup- 
port — the army — was beginning to 
crack. 

“The demonstrators were friendly 
toward the troops who patrolled the 
streets,” reported the New York 
Times. “Some kissed the soldiers, giv- 
ing them flowers, and chanted, 
‘Greetings to our brother soldiers.’ ” 
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A few days later, 4000 Iranian air 
force and enlisted men showed that the 
feeling of solidarity was mutual. Ac- 
cording to the Los Angeles Times they 
announced a hunger strike, demanding 
withdrawal of U.S. military advisers 
and assurances that the armed forces 
would not stage a coup. The hunger 
strikers said they would not support 
any military coup, would kill anyone 
issuing coup orders and said they 
would not obey any orders ‘against the 
people of Iran.’ ” 

Other incidents around the country 
indicated both the simmering discon- 
tent among the army’s rank-and-file 
draftees and the inroads made by in- 
tense propaganda and agitation 
directed at them by the religious op- 
position and leftist students. 

Meanwhile, strategists in 
Washington are apprehensive that an 
attempted military coup by rightist 
generals would fail. As Washington 
Post writer James Hoagland explained, 
“What Washington appears to fear the 
most is not so much a military coup 
that would succeed and end the disrup- 
tion of Iranian life and oil exports, but 
an attempted coup that would fail 
because troops would not carry out 
orders to repress demonstrations.” 

Workers Hold Trumps 

Even if the generals could round up 
enough loyal troops to stage a coup, 
there is no guarantee that they could 
regenerate enough economic activity to 
survive in power. In fact, just several 
weeks ago they tried on behalf of the 
Shah to force workers back into the oil 
fields and refineries to prove that oil 
flows out of the barrel of a gun. They 
failed. 

Since 1953 when the Shah was 
planted back on his throne by a CIA- 
led coup, all trade unions were banned 
and most experienced union leaders 
were executed or jailed. But in the last 
few months, the workers have gone 
through a crash course in organization 
and a vivid proof of their own power. 
They show every sign of having learned 
their lessons well. 

“The oil workers,” writes the British 
weekly Economist, “have boldly told 
the army that it will not get any extra 
fuel, lest it use it to stage a coup; the 
railway workers say that they are reluc- 
tant to get the trains going for the same 
reason. This is yet another blow to the 
army, which had already tried, and 
failed, to get the oil- fields working.” 

Meanwhile, the crippling strikes that 
dealt the Shah a final, decisive blow 
continue. Virtually no oil has left the 
country for two months. “This 
phenomenon,” explains ihe Economist 
“is wholly new: a totalitarian regime 
has been brought down by strikers.” 

Bakhtiar: Sure Loser 

By all accounts the strikers’ 
allegiances may be somewhat divided 
between support for the religious op- 
position and their own workplace and 
class demands. But there appears to be- 
little division anywhere in the entire 
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MIDDLE RIGHT: East Timorese people rally on May 20, 1975, 
the first anniversary of the founding of FRETILIN. 

Six months later, on Nov. 28, 1975, the people's revo- 
lutionary front declared the independence of E. Timor. 

Dec. 7, 1975, the reactionary Indonesian government 
sent soldiers into the eastern part of the tiny island. 

Armed with U.S. weapons, they massacred thousands of 
E. Timorese peasants and guerrilla fighters. The strug 
gle for independence continues today, with FRETILIN 
controlling 80 percent of the country. 
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